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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


_ cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


vation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their 


names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex...... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash.... 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


-William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


-Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building §& 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


.Ernest Hood 


Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


-Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
816-374-5481 


64106 


.Joe B. Kirkbride 


805 Penn Square Bldg. 
1317 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
215-597-4959 


19107 


Boston, Mass.. 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo...... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y..... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Isiands 


Chicago, I1l...... 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


# # 


-Paul F. Neal 

Rm. E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


-Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 

Rm. 10007 
Federal Bldg. 
450 Golden Gate 


San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 

-Edward I. Weintraub 
Rm. 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 

-Paul S. Williams 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 


312-353-6976 
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Week of February 26, 1975 


WOMEN'S BUREAU OFFICIAL CONTENDS: 
FOUR 'MYTHS' HOLD WOMEN DOWN 

SEATTLE, Wash. -- Mrs. Lazelle Johnson, the Women's Bureau director for the 
U.S. Department of Labor in the Northwest region, has isolated four "myths" that 
keep women out of executive and professional ranks. 

She points out that although half the women in the country between the ages of 
16 and 64 work, the jobs they hold are often below their ability and training. 

"We are the clerical workers, the waitresses and the teachers, not the doctors 
and lawyers," she says. 

Mrs. Johnson, who has been a teacher and is the mother of two daughters enrolled 
in public schools and a son at the University of Washington, believes the following 
"myths" are, and have been the greatest barrier to female progress: 

1. That women cannot handle a crisis. 

2. That women work for pin money. 

3. That women are absent because of illness more often than men. 

4. The belief women should stick to jobs traditionally considered women's work. 

Mrs. Johnson noted every women knows of times when she has handled crisis situa- 
tions extremely well. She mentions a women she knows who had never learned to drive, 
and whose husband felt it was unnecessary for her to learn. Then, one day, when a 
child was hurt she calmly drove him to and from the hospital. 

The "pin money" myth, Mrs. Johnson says, assumes every woman has a husband who 
can support his family and ignores widows, divorcees and single women who must work. 

The absenteeism "myth" has been refuted by a HEW survey which showed little 
difference between men and women in time away from work because of illnesses. The 
"women's work" myth refutes itself, she says, because so many jobs are inherently 
"sexless." 

Mrs. Johnson made the observations in speeches before groups in the north- 
western four-state area, Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Alaska. Mrs. Johnson is 
usually in considerable demand because the Women's Bureau serves as a clearinghouse 
for exchange of information and ideas, initiating conferences on such topics as 
problems of working women, education and training of women and girls, and legislation 


(MORE) 
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relating to women. The Bureau also works with Commissions of the State of Women, 

educational organizations, women's grows, state labor departments, trade unions 

and others in planning and conducting conferences, seminars, symposia and similar 

meetings on a wide variety of subjects related to the growing economic role of women. 
Mrs. Johnson is a native of Pine Bluffs, Ark. and went to AM&N College there. 

After teaching school in Arkansas for several years, she came out West in 1955. For 

the six years prior to her appointment to the Women's Bureau in September 1972, she 

has been the Seattle Urban League's trainee advisor on its on-the-job program. She 

is an active member of the YWCA, Link's Inc., and Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 


## # 
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YOUNG BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICIAL BECOMES SENATE STAFFER 

WASHINGTON -- Charles E. Pugh, 28, executive assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Administration and Management has accepted a staff appointment 
on the U.S. Senate Labor and Health Education and Welfare (HEW) Subcommittee on 
Appropriations. 

Pugh, a budget specialist, is a native of Shubuta, Miss., and has worked in 
Federal service for six years. At the Labor Department he assisted the assistant 
secretary in carrying out a wide range of management and administration programs. 

Pugh joined the Department in 1967 and handled appropriations for Economic 
Opportunity Act programs for the Manpower Administration's Division of Budget until 
February, 1971. For eight months in 1971, he served as special assistant to the 
Associate Manpower Administrator for Financial and Management Systems. 

In September 1971, he became special assistant to the Associate Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management, then a new post. He served in that capacity until 
joining the staff of the assistant secretary in May. 

Mr. Pugh's first government experience came in 1964 when, as a college student, 
he served as a summer intern in the Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

"That summer internship," he said, "was an enriching experience that played a major 
part in my chosing to enter federal service." 

Mr. Pugh has been cited three times for outstanding performance of duty since 
joining the Labor Department and in 1970 was listed in Outstanding Young Men in 
America. 

In 1968-69, he was a math tutor in "Project Prove," a model Neighborhood Youth 
program that provided disadvantaged youth with work experience in the Labor 
Department. 

Mr. Pugh was valedictorian of his class at Shirley-Owens High School, Quitman, Miss., 
in 1962 and received a B.S. in mathematics from Jackson (Miss.) State College in 1967. 

At Jackson State, he twice won the Dansby-Bond Award for outstanding scholarship 
and student leadership (1964 and 1966). In 1966, he was a Foreign Affairs Scholar 
under a joint Ford Foundation-U.S. State Department program for exceptional students 


and potential Foreign Service Officers. 
(MORE) 
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Mr. Pugh worked his way through college and made the dean's list at the 
Mississippi school. 

He was president of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity and is still a member. He 
is also a member of the Jackson State College Alumni Association. 

Mr. Pugh is married to the former Merlean Gray of Waynesboro, Miss. They live 
in Washington, D.C., with their two children, Carlos, 5, and Fetima 9 months. 


# # # 














Week of February 26, 1973 
BLACKS MAKE UP ALMOST HALF OF NEW 
ENROLLEES IN MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON -- Of 1.9 million new enrollees in manpower work and training pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1972, almost half, or 834,100, were black, the Labor Department 
has announced. 

There were 1,042,300 enrollees in work experience programs, of whom 538,600 were 
black. By far the most -- 532,800 -- were in the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) and 
the remainder -- 5,800 -- were in Operation Mainstream. 

Black participation in comprehensive manpower programs amounted to 83,200 out 
of 205,300 sdaaitbns. The Work Incentive (WIN) program enrolled 34,500 blacks and 
the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) had 48,700. 

Participation by blacks in institutional training programs for skilled jobs was 
80,300 out of 199,600 total enrollment. Of the number of blacks, 49,800 were in skill 
centers and other classroom training under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) and the balance, 30,500, were in Job Corps and other residential manpower 
centers. 

Total enrollment in the private sector on-the-job training (OJT) was 164,900. 
Of this number, 56,300 were blacks, of whom 37,200 were in the Job Opportunities in 
the Business Sector (JOBS) program, 11,800 in the JOBS Optional Program operated by 
the States, and 7,300 in National OJT programs operated under contract by such groups 
as the Urban League and Jobs for Progress, Inc. 

Enrollment in the public sector on-the-job training was 287,900, of whom 75,700 
were black. About 51,600 were in the Public Employment Program (PEP) and 24,100 were 
in the Public Service Careers (PSC) program. 

These programs are administered by the Labor Department's Manpower Administration 
and have as their goals the following: 

NYC provides skill training, work experience, and related services to help 
disadvantaged youths, 14-21 years of age, continue their education or obtain and hold 
regular competitive employment. 

Operation Mainstream provides jobs and work experience for chronically unem- 
ployed adults who are unable, because of age or lack of job opportunities, to secure 


appropriate employment or training assistance under other programs. 
(MORE) 
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WIN uses financial incentives and manpower services to help welfare recipients 
obtain jobs in the regular economy, training for those jobs, or public service employ- 
ment -- thus gaining independence. 

CEP provides one-stop service in manpower and related programs for disadvantaged 
people living in high-unemployment areas. 

MDTA classroom training makes available remedial education and vocational train- 
ing with allowance payments while in training. 

Job Corps provides a nationwide residential training program for disadvantaged 
youth who have dropped out of school and need intensive remedial help to become pro- 
ductive and responsible members of society. 

JOBS is a joint effort of the Federal government and employers in private in- 
dustry to hire disadvantaged jobless persons. The employer is reimbursed for extra- 
ordinary costs of training and supportive services for the trainee if needed. 

OJT teaches entry-level workers basic job skills and upgrades the skills of 
already-employed persons. 

PEP allocates funds to States and localities to create transitional jobs for the 
unemployed that lead to permanent careers in the public and private sectors. 

PSC helps disadvantaged and low-income people get entry-level jobs and upgrad- 
ing in public service agencies in local, State, and Federal governments by overcoming 
the barriers that have kept them from being hired or making advancement. 


# # # 








Week of February 26, 1973 


PETER J. BRENNAN SWORN IN 
AS 13TH SECRETARY OF LABOR 


NOTE TO EDITORS: The following is the official biography of 


Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan: 


Peter J. Brennan of New York was sworn into office as Secretary of 


Labor by Chief Justice Warren E. Burger on February 2, 1973 at the 


White House. 

Mr. Brennan, the nation's 13th Secretary of Labor, is a long-time 
trade unionist who has been active in numerous public, church, civic 
and youth activities. 

When President Nixon nominated him to the Cabinet post, Mr. Brennan 
was president of the New York City and New York State Building and 
Construction Trades Councils. 

Born May 24, 1918, in New York City, he started as an apprentice 
in the Painter's Union after graduation from Commerce High School. 

While attending classes part-time at the City College of New 
York, Mr. Brennan learned his trade and became a master painter and 
official of his local union. 

During World War II, he served as a submariner with the U. S. 
Navy in the Pacific Theater. Upon returning from the war, he became 
deeply involved in union affairs. 

He was elected president of the New York City Building and 
Construction Trades Council in 1957 and president of the state council 
a year later. 

Mr. Brennan also served as vice president of the New York State 
AFL-CIO while holding these two major posts. 

As a union official, he played an active role in efforts to bring 
minority group workers into apprenticeship programs of the building and 
construction trades in New York. 


(MORE) 
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Long active in church, civic and youth activities, he has been an 
official of such diverse organizations as the Police Athletic League, 
United Fund of Greater New York and the United Community Funds and 
Councils of America. He has also been active in Youth Council and Boy 
Scout activities in New York City. 

Mr. Brennan has also held a wide variety of public positions. 
President Nixon appointed him to a two-year term on the National Ad- 
Advisory Committee for the Education of Disadvantaged Children and he 
has served on a number of public bodies in New York. Governor 
Rockefeller appointed him to the New York State Job Development Advisory 
Committee and the Safety Advisory Committee to the New York State Labor 


Department. He has also served on the New York State Workmen's 


Compensation Advisory Committee and the Advisory Board on Prevailing 


Wages for Public Works in New York State. 

A long list of local, national and international organizations 
have honored Mr. Brennan for his contributions. These include: The 
Police Athletic League, United Jewish Appeal, the Greater New York 
Fund, the New York Central Labor Council, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers, National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, Veterans of Foreign Wars, John F. 
Kennedy Library and the Congressional Medal of Honor Society of the 
United States. He has also been cited by the Republic of Italy. 

Mr. Brennan and his wife, the former Josephine Brickley, have 


three children and five grandchildren. 

















Week of February 26, 1973 
PROFESSIONAL, GOVERNMENT MEMBERSHIPS 
SOAR -- DECLINE IN UNION MEMBERSHIP 
REVERSED IN '60s 

WASHINGTON -- The downward trend in union membership which started in 1956 
at the then high point of 17.5 million was reversed in the mid-sixties and the 
decade ended in 1970 with a record 19.4 million enrolled, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) reports. 

However, union membership as a proportion of the total nonagricultural work force, 
experienced an uninterrupted decline during the decade from 31.4% in 1960 to 27.4% in 
1970. The data comes from the Directory of National Unions and Employee Associations, 
1971, published by BLS, an agency of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The Bureau publishes a revised edition of the directory every two years. Based 
on accumulated data, it reports all but 21 out of 135 unions experienced gains or 
losses of 10 percent or more from 1951 to 1970. The unions experiencing substantial 
increases over the 19 years were those with members in government, service, trade and 
transportation (airline and trucking) while those with declines of membership included 
unions in railroad transportation, textile, shoes and furniture. 

As shown in the attached chart, of the 45 unions Claiming 100,000 or more members 
through the 1960's, the greatest membership gains were made by unions organizing 
employes in government, service and trade. The Teamsters (Ind.) with membership in a 
wide range of industries, but largely in trucking, showed the largest absolute gain, 
345,000. 

The greatest proportionate gain, 364%, was logged by the American Federation of 
Government Employes, up from 70,000 to 325,000 from 1960 to 1970. Enrollment in the 
Teachers' Union also leaped in the decade, 266%, from 56,000 in 1960 to 205,000 in 
1970. 

Six other unions consistently reported membership gains during the period - the 
Electrical Workers (IBEW); Operating Engineers; Retail Clerks, Service Employes, 
State, County and Municipal Employes; and the Letter Carriers. 

Seven unions reported losses of membership from 1960 to 1970 -- Boilermakers, 1%, 
down to 138,000 from 140,000; Bricklayers, 7%, down to 143,000 from 155,000; 


Maintenance of Way, 23%, down to 126,000 from 164,000; Railroad Carmen, 49%, down to 
(MORE ) 
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63,000 from 125,000; Railway and Steamship Clerks, 8%, down to 275,000 from 300,000; 
Steelworkers, 4%, down to 1,200,000 from 1,252,000; Textile Workers, 7%, down to 
178,000 from 192,000. 

The modern history of the labor movement sow union membership quadruple from the 
passage of the Wagner Act in 1935 to the end of World War II. From 1946 to 1950, 
membership levels remained fairly constant. Increases in the early 1950's raised the 
total to the peak figure of 17.5 million. Then the decline set in that was not to be 
reversed until the mid-sixties. 

The changes, by two-year periods, in the 1960's were: 1960-62, -487,000; 1962-64, 


+346,000; 1964-66, +1,206,000; 1966-68, +1,077,000; 1968-70, +493,000. 


(MORE) 
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MEMBERSHIP FIGURES IN 1960 AND 1970 FOR 
NATIONAL UNIONS WITH 100,000 OR MORE MEMBERS 


, Numerical Percent 
1960 1970 Difference Difference 
Automobile (Ind.) 1,136,000 1,486,000 350,000 30 
Boilermakers 140,000 138 ,000 -2,000 -1 
Bricklayers 155,000 143,000 -12,000 -7 
Carpenters 800,000 820,000 20,000 2 
Chemical (Ind.) 79,000 101,000 22,000 27 
Clothing 377,000 386,000 9,000 2 
Communications Workers 260,000 422,000 162,000 62 
: Electrical (IUE) 288,000 300,000 12,000 4 
| Electrical (UE) (Ind.) 160,000 163,000 3,000 1 
Electrical (IBEW) 771,000 922,000 151,000 19 
| Federal Employes (NEFE) (Ind.) 53,000 100,000 47,000 88 
Firefighters 95,000 146,000 51,000 53 
Government (AFGE) 70,000 325,000 255,000 364 
Hotel 443,000 461,000 18,000 4 
Iron 148,000 178,000 30,000 20 
Laborers 442,000 580,000 138,000 23 
Ladies Garment 447 ,000 442,000 -5,000 -1 
Letter Carriers 138,000 215,000 77,000 55 
Machinists 898,000 865 ,000 -33,000 -3 
Maintenance of Way 164,000 126,000 -38,000 -23 
Meat Cutters 333,000 494 ,000 161,000 48 
Musicians 267,000 300,000 33,000 12 
Oil 174,000 175,000 1,000 -- 
Operating Engineers 291,000 393,000 102,000 35 
Painters 193,000 210,000 17,000 8 
Papermakers 140,000 145,000 5,000 3 
Plumbers 251,000 312,000 61,000 24 


(MORE) 
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rs 1970 Numerical Percent 


— Difference Difference 
Postal Clerks 135,000 162,000 27,000 20 


Printing Pressmen 114,000 128 ,000 14,000 12 
Pulp Workers 171,000 193,000 22,000 
Railroad Carmen 125,000 63,000 -62,000 
Railway and Steamship Clerks 300,000 275,000 -25,000 
Retail Clerks 342,000 605 ,000 263,000 
Retail, Wholesale 143,000 175,000 32,000 
Rubber P 170,000 216,000 46,000 
Service Employes 272,000 435,000 163,000 
Sheet Metal 100,000 120,000 20,000 
State, County 210,000 444,000 234,000 
Steelworkers 1,252,000 1,200,000 -52,000 
Teachers 56,000 205 ,000 149,000 
Teamsters (Ind.) 1,484,000 1,829,000 345,000 
Textile Workers 192,000 178,000 -14,000 
Transit Workers 132,000 132,000 -- 
Transport Workers 135,000 150,000 


Typographical 105,000 112,000 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX -- JANUARY 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 
1.3 percent from December 1972 to January 1973, largely because of 
substantial increases for agricultural products, the U. S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. Prices of farm products 
and processed foods and feeds advanced 3.3 percent. Industrial commodities 
increased 0.5 percent. Consumer finished goods, a selection of food 
and non-food commodities closely comparable with those in the commodity 
component of the Consumer Price Index, were up 1.6 percent. Of the 
15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 14 


advanced from December to January and one declined. 


‘In January 1973, the All Commodities WPI was 124.5 (1967=100), 


7.1 percent above a year earlier; the industrial commodities index 
was 3.5 percent higher than January 1972. 

On @ seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale 
Price Index rose 1.1 percent in January. Farm products and processed 
foods and feeds advanced 2.9 percent. Industrial commodities increased 
0.3 percent. Consumer finished goods were up 1.4 percent. 

In the 6-month period ended in January, the All Commodities 
Wholesale Price Index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 8.9 
percent. Prices in the last 3 months of the period rose more than in 
the first 3 months, reflecting an unusual climb in prices of farm 
products and processed foods and feeds in December and January, together 
with a faster pace for industrial commodities. During the 6 months 
ended in January, the index for farm products and processed foods and 
feeds advanced at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 26.2 percent. 

In the last 3 months of the period the annual rate was 45.1 percent 
compared with 9.8 percent for the first 3 months. The industrial 


(MORE) 
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commodities index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 2.8 
percent in the August-January period. Within this 6-month period, the 
annual rate of increase was 1.9 percent in the 3 months ended in October 
and 3.7 percent in the 3 months ended in January. The consumer finished 
goods index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 7.7 percent in 
the six months*ended in January. The index increased at a higher rate 
in the last 3 months of the period (12.8 percent) than in the first 

3 months (2.8 percent), principally reflecting the climb in food prices 
in recent months. 

The WPI rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 7.0 percent 
during the 14 months of Phase II that ended in January. (Most prices 
for the January WPI were obtained while Phase II of the Economic 
Stabilization Program was still in effect.) This compares with a rise 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 5.2 percent in the 8 months of 
1971 prior to the price-wage freeze that began in August. (See table, 
The larger advance during Phase II was due to the sharp 
acceleration in prices of raw and processed agricultural products 
which comprise more than one-quarter of the index. Prices of industrial 


commodities, which make up the greater part of the index rose 3.5 


percent in Phase II, compared with 4.7 percent during 1971 prior to 


the freeze. 


(MORE) 
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Comparative seasonally adjusted annual rates of change in the 
WPI before and during the Economic Stabilization Program that began 
in August 1971 are as follows: 


1971 3 months 14 months 17 months Latest 
prior to Phase I Fhase II Phase I&II 6 months 
Phase I (Aug. 1971 (Nov. 1971 (Aug. 1971 (July 1972 
(Dec. 1970 to to to to 

to Nov. 1971) Jan. 1973) Jan. 1973) Jan. 1973) 
Aug. 1971) 


All commodities $.2 -0. 7.0 5.7 8.9 
Industrial 

commodities 4.7 -0. 
Farm products, 

processed foods 

and feeds 6. 
Consumer finished 

goods 4. 

Foods 6. 
Finished goods, 

excluding foods aca 


Among consumer finished goods, foods rose 3.3 percent in January, 
after seasonal adjustment, largely because of advances for meats, fresh 
vegetables, eggs, and processed poultry. Consumer nonfood finished goods 
increased 0.3 percent over the month. Within this grouping, nondurable 
finished goods were up 0.3 percent, chiefly due to seasonally adjusted 


increases for gasoline, men's and boys' apparel, tires and tubes, and 


tobacco products. There was a 0.1 percent advance for consumer durables. 


(MORE) 
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Producer finished goods moved up 0.2 percent on a seasonally 
adjusted basis chiefly because of advances for several types of 
machinery. Increases for textile products, steel mill products, 
converted paper and paperboard products, and fabricated structural 
metal products were responsible for most of the 0.2 percent rise in 
processed (intermediate) materials, supplies, and components (excluding 
foods and feeds). The index for crude materials for further processing 


(excluding foods, feeds and fibers) rose 0.9 percent principally as 


a result of seasonally adjusted increases for hides and skins, non- 


ferrous scrap, and coal. 

Increases for farm products and processed foods and feeds in 
January were larger than usual, although smaller than those in 
December. The effects of severe weather and exceptionally strong 
export demand continued to be felt on some prices. A 4.9 percent 
advance for farm products principally reflected higher prices for 
livestock, fresh and dried vegetables, live poultry, plant and animal 
fibers, eggs, fluid milk, and wheat. The only declines shown were 
for grains other than wheat, fresh fruit, and oilseeds. Substantial 
increases for meats, poultry, and fish were responsible for most of 
the 2.3 percent rise in the processed foods and feeds index; manu- 
factured animal feeds, dairy products, and cereal and bakery products 


contributed significantly to the advance. 


(MORE) 
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Metals and metal products led the upward movement for industrial 
commodities in January, accounting for about 36 percent of the overall 
advance; the most important increases were for steel mill products, 
iron and steel scrap, fabricated structural metal products, and non- 


ferrous metals. Most categories of textile products and apparel 


registered advances; wool products showed the largest increase. 


Machinery and equipment also advanced, and prices were higher for convert- 
ed paper and paperboard products, paperboard, paper, and wastepaper. 
Lumber and wood products continued to rise under the influence of the 
strong construction market. 

The rate of advance for nonmetallic mineral products accelerated, 
principally reflecting increases for concrete products, refractories, 
concrete ingredients, gypsum products, and structural clay products. 

The index for hides, skins, leather, and related products moved up 
again following a decline in December, chiefly because of increases 
for hides and skins; leather, footwear, and other leather goods also 
were higher. 

The upward trend for fuels moderated in January; higher prices 
for electric power, residual fuels, light distillate, and coke were 
partially offset by a decline for natural gas. Increases for chemicals 
included inorganic chemicals, prepared paint, mixed fertilizers, inedible 
fats and oils, and plastic resins; organic chemicals, pharmaceutical 
preparations, and cosmetics were lower. A rise in furniture and house- 
hold durables reflected higher prices for household furniture, floor 
coverings, commercial furniture, and home electronic equipment; house- 
hold appliances were lower. Increases for crude natural rubber, 
miscellaneous rubber products, plastic construction products, and 
unsupported plastic film and sheeting were sufficient to raise the index 


(MORE) 
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for rubber and plastic products. The principal price advances among 
miscellaneous products included jewelry, toys and children's vehicles, 


watches and clocks, and sporting and athletic goods. A decrease for 


motor vehicles, partially offset by an advance for railroad equipment, 


brought the index for transportation equipment down. 














Dear Consumer 


Dishwashers 
Made Easy 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 

When I remodeled my kitchen recently, I wanted 
to make an addition—a dishwasher. 

Not being an appliance expert, I decided to see 
what consumer information the Federal Government 
might have on dishwashers before I made my selec- 
tion. Fortunately, the government, as part of its 
product information sharing program, had just pub- 
lished a booklet called Dishwashers. 

Since I found the information helpful, I want to 
share some of the booklet’s main pointers with you. 


According to the new 
booklet, at least 17 million 
dishwashers are now being 
used by Americans. There are 
3 main types: 

1. Portables—which are 
normally used in houses or 
apartments where permanent 
installation is not practical. 
Portables require floor space 
both for storage and for mov- 
ing the dishwasher from 
the storage space to the sink. 

2. Built-in dishwashers— 
which are usually installed 
when a kitchen is being built 
or remodeled. The booklet 
suggests that a licensed 
plumber or electrician do the 
installation. 


3. Convertibles — which 


are designed for those who 
want a portable now but ex- 
pect to need a built-in dish- 
washer later. These dishwash- 
ers are somewhat heavier 
than portables and, like built- 
ins, should be installed by a 
licensed plumber or elec- 
trician. 

Dishwashers lists certain 
things you should check for 
in your house before you buy 
any dishwasher. The first is 
your kitchen wiring and 
power supply. Regardless of 
the type of dishwasher you 
want, your kitchen must have 
correct wiring and sufficient 
electric power. 

Another important thing 
to keep in mind is your sup- 
ply of hot water. According 
to the booklet, water entering 
the dishwasher should be be- 
tween 140 and 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Your water sup- 


ply should be able to provide 
hot water, not only for the 
dishwasher, but also for other 


household needs, 
The booklet contains 
these pointers to keep in mind 


when selecting and using a 
new dishwasher: 

e Select a dishwasher that 
suits your purposes. A simple 
and inexpensive dishwasher, 
if made by a reputable manu- 
facturer, will clean dishes 
well. You may not need the 
optional features on the more 
expensive machines. 

e Look for a dishwasher 
that is easy to load and un- 
load. Check rack design to be 
sure you will have easy access 
to dishes. 

e Look for a dishwasher 
with a mark of an indepen- 
dent laboratory, such as 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Inc. This mark tells you that 
the dishwasher has been 
manufactured to conform 
with established electrical, 
fire and mechanical] standards. 

e Read the warranty to 
learn which repair costs it 
covers. Also ask the sales per- 
son if there is an authorized 
service center in your area. 

e Before using the dish- 
washer for the first time. read 
the owner’s manual. Then 
follow the instructions care- 
fully. 

If you are thinking about 
buying a dishwasher, you 
may want to order Dishwash- 
ers. It is available from Con- 
sumer Product Information. 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009 for 70¢ a 


copy. 














Week of February 26, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Indianapolis, Ind., was the first American city to place women police officers on 
regular patrol duty. Two women were assigned to Car 47 in September 1968. New York, 


Miami and several other cities have followed suit. 


HHH EH 


The first two women selected for training as FBI agents were sworn in during 
July 1972, and the first five women to become Special Agents in the U. S. Secret 


Service were appointed in December 1971. 


## ## 


New York City's huge Post Office employs more than 40,000 workers. Similar 
numbers are employed at Chicago and Los Angeles, which also serve as sorting points 


for other population centers. 
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In the year ending March 1971, single men constituted 43 percent of the new 
workers coming into the labor force, mostly because of the cutbacks in the military 


draft and the steady return of veterans. 
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